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There is a lack of unity among Amer 
ica's enemies in Vietnam, Joseph 
Kraft writes: Pogc Five 
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poor selection in town at the mo 
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It now seems a reality that the No 
tional Teacher Corps will be ended, 
Eight Pages editorial says: Page Four. 



Plans to remodel the Grille hare been 
postponed as the bids were too high: 
Page Seven. 



Berkeley 

Boycott 

Continues 
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BERKELEY, Calif. — A crowd 
of more than 5,000 stood in in- 
termittent rain on the University 
of California campus Thursday 
to support a student strike cal- 
led Wednesday night. 

The university declined to 
make an estimate of the strike’s 
effectiveness. Observers sug- 
gested that perhaps as many as 
5.000 of the university’s 27,500 
students stayed away from 
classes Thursday morning. The 
American Federation of Teach- 
ers Local made up of teaching 
assistants voted to strike. Some 
professors canceled their classes. 

The strike call came after the 
police were called onto the cam- 
pus Wednesday to arrest six non- 
students who helped organize 
a sit-in that protested establish- 
ment of a Navy recruiting table 
in the student union. Subse- 
quently three students were ar- 
rested for interfering with po- 
licemen who served warrants on 
the nonstudents. A fourth student 
was arrested on the battery com- 
plaint of another student. 

Activists here are said to have 
been searching for an incident 
and their response to the police 
appearance w'as immediate. They 
took possession of the Student 
Union across the plaza from 
Sproul Hall, scene of the 1964 
sit-in that made Berkeley a syn- 
onym for student disorder and 
intellectual protest against au- 
thority. 

Continued On Page 8 



Some Unhappy 
With Cutbacks 



In Ticket Sales 



By FRANK BROWNING 

Kernel Associate Editor 

Cuts in basketball tickets available to the public have caused 
dissatisfaction among alumni and non-alumni across the state ac- 
cording to E. J. Brumfield, associate director of Alumni Affairs. 
The number ot public tickets 



The Christmas Season Arrives 



Joan Rickard helps decorate the Student Center in preparation 
for the beginning of the Christmas season at the University. Fri- 
day afternoon, Santa Claus (alias Dr. Nicholas J. Pisacano) rode 
into the Student Center on his sleigh and students participated 
informally in the Hanging of the Creens. The annual program of 
Christmas music is set for 11 p.m. Friday and again at 3 p.m. 

Sunday. 



available were cut by 600 this 
year to supply seats to an in- 
creasing faculty and student de- 
mand, ticket manager Henry 
Hodges said. 

An increase of 336 seats was 
made to students while 264 seats 
were given to new faculty ap- 
plicants. 

Hodges said his phone had 
been extremely busy with calls 
for ticket requests which could 
not be filled. He said while the 
public was not dissatisfied that 
seats were given to students, some 
did not feel faculty should have 



Shively Asks Consideration 
Of Moving Coliseum Too 



Oswald l)<Miic*s 
His ( andidarv 



For UM Post 



University President John W. 
Oswald said today he has heard 
nothing of reports that he is a 
candidate for the presidency at 
the University of Michigan, 
Reports circulating around the 
campus and Lexington indicated 
Osw ald had discussed his candi- 
dacy for the (X) sit ion with Mich- 
iga n officials. 

Informed sources at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan said about 
75 persons remain in contention 
for the position. 



By HOWARD KERCHEVAL 
Assistant Managing Editor 

Athletic Director Berney Shively told Student 
Government Thursday night although the possible 
relocation of the football stadium is the present 
concern, thought should also be given to relocat- 
ing Memorial Coliseum. 

He said, “I feel we should have a Coliseum 
to seat 20,000 to 25,000 and a stadium to seat 
from 50,000 to 60,000 . . . the coliseum question 
has not come up in connection with this (the 
stadium) yet, but when you think of the future 
it seems natural” to combine the two issues. 

Shively told the assembly, “I’ve been at the 
University longer than any of you have been alive” 
and said he remembered when the stadium seated 
12,000 and basketball was played in Alumni Cym 
which seats 2,800. 

Most of the other discussion he offered con- 
cerned topics stated before in the relocation issue: 
need of the Stoll Field site for classroom build- 
ing, and the growing student population. 

In reference to population, he said it is not 
inconceivable that the student population will be 
near 30,000 in the near future and added that 
Lexington itself is growing rapidly. 

Shively said he will be “very interested” to 
see the results of the SC sponsored student refer 



endum on the relocation issue to be held Dec. 8. 

President Carson Porter announced the names 
of committee members appointed to review the 
Kernel and the Student Board of Publications con- 
cerning allegations of inaccuracies in the campus 
newspaper. 

Members of the committee: students, Joe 
Bolin, Sheryl Snyder, Kendall Threlkeld; profes- 
sors Robert Pranger, and N. J. Pisacano; and 
alumni, C. W’. “Deno” Curris. Curris will also 
serve as chairman. 

A bill was introduced to repeal the present 
rules of procedure and adopt a new group. These 
are rules concerning general procedure on submit- 
ting bills, establishing files, and gaining the as- 
sembly floor to speak. 

Sheryl Snyder, author of the new bill, said it 
institutes no major change. It only defines rules 
presently on the books and clarifies some pro- 
cedure which has been established by precedent 
but never actually written in. 



The Kentucky Students Association will meet at 
10 a. m. Saturday in the Student Center to elect 
a president and vice president. 



The last KSA meeting was held on Nov. 19 
when the delegates adopted a new constitution. 



precedence over those public buy- 
ers who had established prior- 
ities. 

Purchasing priorities work like 
this: 

First priority period was Sept. 
19-Oct. 1. Faculty and staff who 
bought basketball season tickets 
last year may order the same 
number of books during this 
period. All faculty members who 
have not before bought tickets 
may also order two season books 
then. 

Persons — general public — who 
purchased season tickets last sea- 
son may purchase the sainenum- 
ber again in the first priority, 
period; players may also buy one 
ticket in addition to their usual 
complimentary ones. 

Second priority runs Oct. 3 to 
Oct. 15. Full-time staff members 
may apply for two season tickets 
then. 

However the public and staff 
priorities had to be cut or re- 
duced this season with the 600 
seats going to faculty and stu- 
dents. 

One major policy decision 
made by the Ticket Committee 
of the Athletic Board according to 
Chairman Glenwood Creech de- 
termined that "all new faculty 
members would be eligible for 
purchase of tickets.” 

Creech, also vice president for 
university relations, said tfie com- 
mittee decider! to go back to 
people who first started buying 
tickets last year. All those people, 
except faculty members, were cut 
from priority. 

The same procedure was also 
used for those who first bought 
tickets two years ago, Creech 
said. 

However, he explained, the 
600-seat quota had still not been 
reached, and the committee de- 
cider! to reduce multiple ticket 
holders w ho have purchased for 
the last six years to a two-ticket 
limit. 
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Kentucky Expanding Mental Health Services 



By GRETA FIELDS 
Kernel Stall Writer 

Comprehensive care centers being set 
up this year in Kentucky will expand 
and organize badly needed services in 
mental health and mental retardation. 

The federal government spends up 
to $3 billion annually on mental health 
services. Yet, over 50 percent ol all hos- 
pital beds in the nation are filled with 
people mentally ill, and providing care 
for them, and for those on long wailing 
lists, is complex. In Kentucky, as else- 
where, there is increasing public need 
for more and better-organized services. 

The need can be seen directly in the 
over-crowding of state mental hospitals 
and their staff shortages, the inadequate 
facilities, or the total absence of them, 
in many communities, in the long wait- 



ing lists of clinics, and in the small 
amount of treatment many clinic pa- 
tients receive. 

As a result of rising demand for bet- 
ter mental health services, Kentucky is 
looking for a new pattern of developing 
services, and is turning to the local com- 
munity to organize mental health care 
programs. 

Under the state’sencouragement, com- 
munities are setting up comprehensive 
care centers to coordinate and expand 
mental health services in an area. 

Two years ago a state mental health 
commission and a mental retardation 
commission drew up plans by which 
a comprehensive care center, or a sim- 
ilar facility, could be set up in each of 
20 state regions, each region having about 
200,000 people. 



In each region, a mental health-men- 
tal retardation board, made up of repre- 
sentatives, primarily lay people, from 
each county in the region, is set up. 
The board has a professional and a 
governmental advisory council. Each 
board hires its own professional staff. 

The purpose of the board is to form 
programs to develop the full range of 
mental health services in a region. 

Seventeen boards have been estab- 
lished in Kentucky thus far. 

To set up a comprehensive care cen- 
ter, a board ma> get funds under the 
“Kennedy Bill (Community Mental 
Health Centers and Mental Retardation 
Facilities Act), which provides for funds 
to lie given to the state to he allocated 
to communities w hich w ill develop men- 
i tal health care programs, and under Pub- 



lic Law 89-105 (1965) which provides 
for the government to match starting 
funds which a community has raised 
to start a program. 

The United Community Fund Agen- 
cy, the Kentucky Mental Health Associ- 
ation, and other organizations also pro- 
vide communities with funds to set up 
care center. 

Dr. Dale H. Farabee, Kentucky Com- 
missioner of Mental Health, und Dr. 
John H Parks, executive director-chief 
psychiatrist of the Central Kentucky Men- 
tal Health- Mental Retardation Board, 
spoke about the comprehensive care cen- 
ters to a filled auditorium in the Univer- 
sity Medical Center last week at a meeting 
of the Central Kentucky Mental Heeiftb 
Association. 
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'How Many Gods Are Dead ?’ 



How many Cods art* dead? supposed a God who must he 
That problem of numbers and present in being, and cannot 
linguistics was posed by a panel be absent in another mode, 
Thursday to an audience whose the associate professor of syste- 
size “proved there is life yet in matic theology said. This is 
the question of God’s death,” the God who would be killed. 



according to Prof. William Barr (since “Got! present in the form 



of the Lexington Theological 
Seminary. 

Prof. Barr, Dr. Thomas Ols- 
hewsky, professor of philosophy, 
and Bob Fleischman, senior 



of the man Christ, who him- 
self cried out in abandonment,” 
contradicts it.) 

Dr. Olshewsky agreed with 
Fleischman’ s suggestion that 



philosophy major, all questioned Americans were 50-100 years be- 
the meaning of the statement, German philosopher Niet- 

God is dead. zche and the rest of the world 

Fleischman, representing the * n considering God s death. He 

skeptic in the •debate," said he "(«"** to *^ is as , " ,he I'”"’"' 
felt the statement "meaningless cal event in the anal°«y of G°d , 

in the literal sensefbecause Cod’ < lea »> a hun,an d™" 1 ' 
cannot satisfactorily be defined.) what haJ , lied , hat was once 
or insignificant metaphorically .. real important . al „l alive,” Dr. 
(because of poor taste and a lack c))shewsk sai( , „ the idea of 

of precision). It the movement s ' .. , la , 

. — , . the sacred. Modern culture, he 

proponents mean the Cod myth sflid has IcUled the biblical God 
is dead or that belief no longer w j 10 acted both in and outside 
exists,” then the statement 



. . . i , . .. the world. 

should be rephrased so that it 

does more than "shock, or sell Because all our references to- 
Time Magazine,’ Fleischman day are time and space, he 
urged. continued, we can no longer un- 

Prof. Barr said the statement, derstand a Cod who transcends 
proposed variously by Thomas them. And scientific theory has 
J.J. Altizer, William Hamilton, caused the idea of physical law 



and Paul Van Buren, does not 
concern theism at all. It pre- 



University 
Methodist Chapel 

151 E. MAXWELL 

Sunday, Dec. 4 

"The Challenge 
of Advent" 

At 11 a m. WORSHIP SERVICE 



to replace that of divine inter- 
vention in the universe. “We 

CANTERBURY HOUSE 
Episcopal Church — 472 ROSE ST. 
SUNDAY SERVICES— 

8:00 a.m. and 10:30 a.m. 

7:00 p.m. — 2nd Sundays 



PARK METHODIST CHURCH 
East High at Clay Avenue 
DR. J. T. HARMON, Pastor 
Dr. W. P. Fryman, minister, visitation 
9:45 a.m. Church School 
11 a.m. — "The Question" 

7 p.m. — "The Answer" 



like to have things in man’s 
control,” he added. 

Olshewsky said the second 
deceased God (who is “unfor- 
tunately not dead for everyone”) 
is the “popular God” of securi- 
ty, (the God of “somebody-up- 
there-likes-me”). “Man hascome 
of age,” he said, for this God 
in man's image was only “a 
compensation for man's weak- 



It was this God, according 
to Dr. Olshewsky, whom the 
God is Dead theologians set out 
to murder. 



Food Services See INo K fleet 
From Lifting Catholic Meat Han 

No decrease in the amount of fish served in the University 
cafeterias is expected to result from the Nov. 21 announcement 
that American Roman Catholics are free to eat meat on Fridays. 

Fish is reported to be “very popular with the students' when 
it is served in the cafeterias, according to Fran Arnold of Auxil- 
it is served in the cafeterias, according to Fran Arnold of Auxil- 
iary Services. 

Checks with four Lexington restaurants also reveal no expected 
decrease in the demand for fish. All expect ed no effects from 
the announcement and none have cut down on their orders for 
fish. 

Previously, the Collegiate Press Service reported that Yale Uni- 
versity s kitchens could be stuck with several thousand pounds 
of fish because of the lifting of the Catholic ban. 

Homan Catholic students comprise 13 to 14 percent of the 
total student body. 



St. John's Given Another Year 



(e) New York Time* New* Service 

ATLANTIC CITY- St. John’s University was 
given Thursday what amounted to a year's pro- 
bation to put its house in order or face pro- 
bable revocation of its accreditation. 

The order to the university to show* cause 
why it should not be disaccredited was given 
by the Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary' Schools, the regional accrediting 
agency. 

It was issued in a report by the associa- 
tion’s commission on institutions of higher ed- 
ucation and presented at the association’s eighth 
annual convention here by Albert E. Mcder Jr., 
commission chairman. 

The university, at which there has been a 
faculty strike since last January, was given un- 
til Dec. 31, 1967, to correct “institutional weak- 
nesses” and bring itself into the mainstream of 
higher education. 

(In New York, the university issued an 
official statement Thursday saying it accepted 
the association’s findings and would “welcome 
the opportunity to work with this group over 
the next year to create an even greater St. John’s 
University.’’) 

Long-standing friction at the university came 
to a climax last December when its adminis- 



tration dismissed 31 faculty members. No hear- 
ings were held, and no reasons were stated. 

In some cases “unprofessional conduct” was 
indicated but never speller! out. 

Twenty-one of those dismissed were mem- 
bers of the United Federation of Gollege Teachers, 
which the university refused to recognize. 

On Jan. 3 the Federation called the strike. 
The Federation has contended that more than 
one-quarter of the faculty have left the university. 
The university has said that replacements as 
good or better have been made. 

The dispute starter! when some faculty mem- 
bers sought a greater voice in policymaking, 
higher salaries and more representation in the 
over-all operation of the university. 

The charge was made that the university, which 
has 12,202 students, was too much under the 
control of the vincentian order. The order 
operates the university. 

The report issued here said: “The unfortunate 
events at St. John’s University are symptomatic 
of serious institutional weakness that cannot be 
allowed to continue. Indeed if this weakness 
is not corrected, it is predictable that there will 
develop such deterioration of educational effec- 
tiveness that loss of accreditation would almost 
inevitably ensue.” 



CENTENARY METHODIST CHURCH 

m« S. Lime (Next to Hospital, Donald W. Durham. Minister 

Dewey Sanders, Associate Minister J. R. Wood, Pastoral Minister 

(Parking in Rear of Church) Samuel Morris, Youth Minister 

9:00 and 11:00 a.m. — “WHY DID GOD GIVE US CHRISTMAS?”, Dr. Durham 
9:50 a.m. — Sunday School 

7:30 p.m.— "UNDERSTANDING THE INCARNATION”— Mr. Sanders 

Nursery tor all Services (Parking in Rear or Church) 



ALDERSGATE METHODIST CHURCH 

1881 EASTLAND PARKWAY ORIN M. SIMMERMAN, JR., Minister 

9:50 a.m. — Church School; College Class: Sam Davis, Teacher 
11:00 a.m. — ' Evidence of Our Acceptance of Jesus." 

7:00 p.m. — Service of Unity — Rev. Charles Tarr, Guest Speaker 



SOUTHER! Y HILLS METHODIST CHURCH 

2356 HARRODSBURG RD. DONALD R. HERREN, Minister 

9:30 a.m. College Class 10:50 a m. Morning Worship 

THE TIME IS RIPE" The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper 

TRANSPORTATION PROVIDED FOR STUDENTS— Call 277 6176 or 277-4029 



PERSONAL MESSAGES IN T HE KERNEL CLASSIFIED COLUMN BRING RESULT S 
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Church Of God, 812 Loudon Ave. 

General Headquarters, Cleveland, lenn. 

E. W. Carden, Pastor Phonr 23A-51JK 

Sunday School 10:<M» A.M. 

MORNING WORSHIP 11:00 A M 

EVANGELISTIC 7:30 P.M. 

Y. P. E.. Tuesday 7:30 P.M. 

I rayer Meeting, Thursday 7*30 P M 

PUBLIC INVITED 



FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 

171 NORTH MILL ST. RICHARD T. HARRISON. Minister 

!»:!*> A.M — College Class. Mr. Jack Matthews, Leader 
ll:«« A.M. — "THE lil.ESSIN'GS OE THIS LIFE" 



WOODLAND CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

East High at Kentucky Ave. Elmore Ryle, Minister 

Miss Mary Hulda Allen, Minister of Education 
Church School— 9:30 A.M. Morning Worship— 10:45 A M. 

Sermon — "THREE STAGES IN THE LIFE OF MAN" 

Nursery provided during Morning Worship Youth Groups — 5.00 P.M. 



CRESTWOOD CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

Itu »H.LEEONTE CHIVE «EV. JAMES A LOUIS, Mm,,.., 

Sunday Worship— 10:30 a m Sunday College Seminar— 9:30 a.m. 

For Transportation Call 277-3789 



ARE YOU SURE YOU 
KNOW- WHAT YOU’RE DOING? 




People in love have u crazy way of getting wrapped 
up in each other and forgetting about everything else. 

So, unless you want to make u mistake, forget about love 
when you’re buying a diamond ring. 

If you’d like some expert help, in fact, go see your 
ArtCurved jeweler. He bus beautiful diumond rings from 
$L)0 to over $1000. Every one has a gemologist’s evaluation 
inscribed on the inner band. Every one is guaranteed. 

So don’t get emotional at a time like this. Get careful. 
If you don’t know anything about diamonds, see your 
ArtCurved jeweler. He does. A . s— 

/XrtLarved 



See Dream Diamond Rings only at 
these Authorized ArtCarvcd Jewelers 

Ashland — 

ROYAL JEWELRY CO., Inc. 

Bowling Green — 

MORRIS JEWELRY 

Campbellsville — 

SHIVELY'S JEWELRY 

Covington — GETZ JEWELERS 

Covington — 

ELMER T. HERZOG 

Cynthiana— GETZ JEWELERS 
Frankfort — 

ROBERTS JEWELRY STORE 

Greensburg — 

H. E. SHIVELY, JEWELER 

Hopkinsville — 

CLAYTON'S JEWELRY & GIFTS 
Lebanon— POLK JEWELRY 
Lexington — LeROY'S JEWELERS 
Lexington — 

P EDWARD VILLEMINOT 
Louisville — 

GRAY & MERKLEY JEWELERS 
Louisville— NORMAN JEWELERS 
Louisville— SENG JEWELERS 
Madisonville — 

BRYANT'S JEWELRY 

Mayfield— PEREL & LOWENSTEIN 
Murray— COOK'S JEWELERS 
Middlesboro — ENIX JEWELRY 
Owensboro— WEIR'S JEWELRY 
Pikeville— HEFNER'S JEWELERS 
Prestonburg — 

BURCHETT JEWELERS 

Shelbyville— MARK J. SCEARCE 

Somerset— FREEMAN'S 
JEWELRY & GIFT NOOK 

Stanford— THE TIME SHOP 
Winchester— LeROY'S JEWELERS 
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Cinema: A Poor Selection 



are embarrassingly sophomoric, 
and, occasionally, just plain silly. 

A lot of the film was shot 
in Death Valley and the Valley 
of Fire, and, as the cast sets 
about breaking the All-Nation 
Verbosity Record, the landscape 
slips in on brute strength, mak- 
ing the rest of the movie worth 
sitting through. I would very 
much like to see the same script 
and cast directed by Howard 
Hawks. 



By MICHAEL YOCUM 
Kernel Arts Writer 

“Not With My Wife You 
Don’t,” with George C. Scott, 
Vima Lisi and Tony Curtis spends 
an hour and a half doing next 
to nothing. 

For the first time that I can 
remember, Scott is disappointing. 
Even in parts as thin as he has 
here he usually manages to 
squeeze out something. Not this 
time. 

Vim a Lisi doesn't act worth 
a damn, but she does have one 
of the hardest, cruelest and ugli- 
est faces I have seen and it would 
be interesting to see her type- 
cast in any number of bit parts. 

Tony Curtis continues to play 
the nauscatingly boyish role he 
parodied (not very well) in “The 
Great Race.” It would be nice 
to blame the badness of this film 

on the plot, it it had one. 

• • • 

“The Fortune Cookie”: Billy 
Wilder and I.A.L. Diamond role 
out another one, this time cop- 
ping the idea of an episodic 
film broken by inserted titles from 
Jean-Luc Goodard s “Vivre Sa 
Vie.” And that is almost the only 
noteworthy thing in the film. 

Wilder’s inverted romanticism 
is boring after ten or so minutes 
and one is left watching for shots 
of city streets and neighborhood 
bars for which he shows real 
feeling. As a satirist he is like 
Evelyn Waugh (his nearest liter- 
ary equivalent), taking extremely 
sharp, extremely shallow bites 
of a society not worth barking 



nighty. A ten minute film about 
a pre-teenage boy who forsakes 
his skateboard for a girl. "Skater- 
dater” was made b> Noel Adams 
as part of her classwork in cin- 
ema at UCLA and conveys in 
a few moments what any other 
film maker would need an hour 
for. 

Her impressionistic styleoper- 
ates chiefly through understate- 
ment and swiftness: often when 
I realized what was happening 
on the screen she was well into 
“Skaterdater" played a couple the next shot. There are plenty of 
of weeks ago at the Ashland and signs of a germinal talent at 
as far as I know is not now work in this film: I can only 
being shown in Lexington. If it hope that her study at the foot of 
does return I recommend it Beverly Hills doesn’t kill it. 



The family of Dr. David L. Dowd has added more than a bit to 
tbe international flavor of the Lexington campus. Dr. Dowd him- 
self is a specialist on the role of artists in the French Revolution. 
His wife, Lyla, bom in China of Russian parents, is a private 
music teacher. Their daughter, Sandrotte, a high school junior, is 
also a musician. An older daughter, Irene, is attending Vassar. 



Revolutionary Movements 
Subject Of Prof ’s Work 



Thirty years of research is producing a book on the revolutionary 
movements of the 18th Century. 

The book is a collaboration of Dr. David Dowd, a history pro- 
fessor here, and Jacques Godechot, dean of the Faculty of Letters 
at the University of Toulouse, France, and a top authority of the 
French Revolution and Napoleon. 

The book will be published by Holt, Rinehart and Winston in 
May. 

Dowd came to UK this year, after 17 years at the University 
of Florida. He teaches anew specialized course in European history. 

The Ohio native graduated in history and in art at the University 
of California in Berkeley. After receiving his doctor’s degree, he 
studied art history' at Harvard. He won a Ford Foundation grant 
to study art in the University of Paris, the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
and the Ecole de Louvre. 

Dowd is a member of almost a dozen European professional 
organizations, participates in professional assemblies in France, 
Italy, England, Sweden and Senegal, and is technical advisor and 
consultant to three French museums. 

Six years ago, Dowd joined Godechot in France for a year as 
a visiting professor on a Fullbright Fellowship. 

After completion of his book with Godechot, Dowd plans to 
either write a book on Jacques Louis David or to study artists 
affected by the revolutionary’ movement. Jacques-Louis David was 
a French painter. 

Dowd’s wife, a Russian born in China, pioneered in music 
education in Florida. Dowd has a daughter at Vassar and one at 
Henry Clay High School. 



One of the paintings on display now at the Student Center is 
shown above. The display is of war art. 



“The Professionals”: Best ot 
the lot and still not much. Di- 
rector Richard Brooks started out 
as a writer and it is hopelessly 
evident in this movie that he 
hasn't made the transition yet. 

In a film which needed an 
absolute minimum of dialogue 
Brooks has his players constantly 
speaking. The lines themselves 



The United States Marine 
Corps Officer Selection Officer 
will be on campus Dec. 5-9 in 
the Student Center between 9 
and 2 p.m. to accept applica- 
tions for commissions in the Ma- 
rine Corps. Second semester 
freshman, sophomore, junior and 
senior males and junior and senior 
women may apply. 



The annual “Little Interna- 
tional’’ Livestock Show spon- 
sored by the Block and Bridle 
Club will be held Saturday, at 
Coldstream Farm on Newtown 
Pike. The third or north entrance 
is the one to use. A Bar-B-Que 
lunch will be served at 12 noon 
for $1.25 a plate. The show w ill 
start at 1 p.m. There is no ad- 
mission charge. 



Taking your 

M.R.S.? 



now available in Room 201 of The Kentucky Kernel 

the Student Center and at the The Kentucky Kernel, University 
„ . , .. ,-,1 -th Station, University of Kentucky, Lex- 

Last I ntoim.lt loll Desk. llie ington, Kentucky, 40506. Second-class 

deadline for these applications 

j IW q the school year except during holidays 

wcc. an{ j exam periods, and weekly during 

000 the summer semester. 

. . Published for the students of the 

University students who have University of Kentucky by the Board 
. , .. i i v . ot Student Publications, UK Post 

National Detense, Nursing and Office Box 4986. Nick Pope, chairman, 

Hh.IH. Professions (Pharmacy) and Pa t ricia Ann Nickell, secretary, 
ueailll rroiessions vrndmidiy/ Begun as the Cadet in 1894. be- 

student loans approved for the came me Record in 1900, and the Idea 
i in 1908. Published continuously as the 

1966-67 academic year must sign Kernel since 1915 . 
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Do your 
cramming 
with 

MODERN 

BRIDE 



From previews of the newest bridal 
and trousseau fashions to exciting 
plans for an off-season European 
honeymoon, Modern Bride is the mod- 
ern guide to large and small weddings, 
first-home furnishings, post-nuptial 
entertaining, and the planning that 
makes perfect — before, during and 
after. See for yourself in the current 
issue ot Modern Bride 

JUST 75( -ASK ABOUT THE SPECIAL 

HALF PRICE STUOENT SUBSCRIPTION RATI 
AVAILABLE THROUGH COLLEGE BOOKSTORES! 
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The possibility that Congress 
may not provide funds during its 
upcoming session for continuance 
of the National Teachers Corps 
seems too real for comfort. Should 
the program be discontinued it will 
be killed in its infancy without an 
opportunity to attempt erasing 
numerous cultural barriers depriv- 
ing youths in both urban and rural 
poverty areas of education opport- 
unities enjoyed by their more ad- 
vantaged middle and upper class 
contempories. 

The program, designed to even- 
tually provide more adequately 
trained college graduates as teach- 
ers for these areas, is focused on 
one of the nation s major sociolog- 
ical and educational problems: how 
to stimulate youngsters already de- 
prived of basic educational stimuli 
with the desire to learn. While 
currently the NTC only sends 
teacher-trainees into these areas, 
it is hoped these persons will later 
become the foundation for a cadre 
of specialists in these poverty pock- 
ets. At this time the NTC interns, 
while working toward masters de- 
grees, divide their time between 
classroom instruction at univer- 
sities and aiding educators already 
teaching in poverty areas. 

Obviously these areas are the 
least desirable locations for most 
teachers. Not only do few’ teachers 
start their careers there, but those 
who do seldom remain for more 
than a minimum time. The NTC, 
hopefully, will encourage teachers 
to start their careers in these areas, 
and more important, w ill encourage 
them to remain there. 

Letters To The Editor 



Infancy? 

As Kentucky has more than its 
share of both urban and niral 
poverty areas, it has a great stake 
in the program’s retention. In Har- 
lan County, an educator affiliated 
with the program claims the NTC 
strikes at a fundamental educa- 
tional problem facing school dis- 
tricts in poverty areas, that of ed- 
ucational inbreeding. The NTC 
brings to such areas teacher-trainees 
from other parts of the nation, who 
in turn bring new ideas fostering 
new attitudes and concepts for 
children in these school systems. 
To date, in Eastern Kentucky where 
NTC interns have worked with 
permanent teachers in the moun- 
tain school system, this concept is 
already showing signs of slow pro- 
gress. 

As for urban areas, although in- 
breeding and stabilized attitudes 
are not problems to be surmounted 
to the degree of the rural counties, 
similar progress has been in evi- 
dence. 

There seems little basis for argu- 
ment that the program has not and 
cannot continue closing the edu- 
cational and cultural gap victimiz- 
ing school children in deprived 
areas. Whether the NTC though 
will be scuttled by the 90th Con- 
gress for economic reasons remains 
to be seen. President Johnson has 
already intimated some sharp bud- 
get pruning is likely and persons 
working closely with the NTC are 
apprehensive that their program 
may be one of the first to go. 
We ho ix? they are wrong. 




“Now, Down, Boy Back In Your Corner 

That’s A Good Dragon Down ” 



Advancing Louisville Education 



University officials announced 
last week plans to open the Jef- 
ferson Community College in Louis- 
ville in January, 1968. The new 
school will be operated jointly by 
UK and the University of Louis- 
ville. 

Also last week, a committee 
studying possible state affiliation 
for UL met again and heard how 
institutions of higher education 
elsewhere became part of their state 
system. 



What Standards For Housemothers ? 



These recent developments are 
signs of progress for public higher 
education in Kentucky, but es- 
pecially for Jefferson County, where 
one-fifth of the state’s college-age 
population lives. 

In the past, and until January, 
if these young men and women have 
not met entrance requirements or 
cannot afford the high tuition of 
the city’s four private schools, they 
must leave home to attend another 
institution. This likely has caused 
some high school graduates there 
to decide not to further their edu- 
cation. 



To the Editor of the Kernel: 

The Nov. 28 Kernel raised the 
question of what criteria was used 
in the assignment of roommates 
in the men’s residence halls. A 
question of equal, or even more, 
importance is, “What is the cri- 
teria used in the selection of house- 
mothers?” 

In my opinion, these persons 
should be honest, mentally stable, 
understanding, experienced and 
appreciative of the fact that they 
in some ways influence the lives 
of the girls under their jurisdic- 
tion. 1 cannot see a housemother 
as my mother away from home, 
but she should be worthy of the 
same respect that I show’ my 
mother. In my personal experience, 
the housemothers have not al- 
ways earned, or been worthy of, 
this respect. 

I think it is hypocritical of me 
to pretend to have respect when 
in actuality I have an aversion 
for these persons. I do not base 
my criteria on any outdated stan- 
dards but on the standards that 
I seek in my associates as a whole. 



The fact that the University Ad- 
ministration hires persons who lack 
honesty, mental stability, exper- 
ience or appreciation for their po- 
sitions seems indicative of a lack 
of concern and interest in the 
welfare of its women students. 

Beverly Westbrook 

Arts and Sciences Sophomore 

Study Disturbed 

To the long list of gripes con- 
cerning everything from professors’ 
grading ethics to padded bras, we 
w’ish to register our complaint. 

Now' that we are entering what 
might be termed the “eleventh 
hour” of this semester, peace and 
quiet for study purposes are of the 
utmost importance. Supposedly, 
the contract provisions of Blazer 
Hall not only include, but strictly 
enforce, peace and quiet. How- 
ever, something is amiss when our 
intensive study is rudely inter- 
rupted by a nerve-racking fire 
alarm. 

Piercing the silence at approx- 
imately 7:57 p.m. Monday, the 



alarm sounded, indicating a small 
fire near the kitchen. After 10 min- 
utes, it was determined the fire was 
under control, and all the girls re- 
turned to their rooms to resume 
studying. 

Nevertheless, for one solid hour 
we were plagued by the continuous 
buzzing of the fire alarm, which, 
by its design, must be shut off 
manually. This duty rests in the 
capable hands of our University 
engineers. 

Gentlemen, we post this ques- 
tion: just where were the build- 
ing engineers while Blazer girls 
endured an hour of “hellacious” 
noise? Surely there could be few 
incidents occurring on campus at 
the same time which deserved 
greater priority. 

Could it be that University or- 
ganization was buried along with 
the Great Society? 

Kacy Chambers 
Sociology Ac Pre-Law Junior 
Donna Estridge 
Speech Ac Hearing Therapy Junior 



Those that do qualify and can 
afford the private schools, but who 
desire not to move, are deprived 
of the advantages and facilities of 
a large, modern university campus, 
with the possible exception of UL. 

It is indeed unfortunate that 
these men and women have not had 
the opportunity to get a college ed- 
ucation from a public, low-tuition 
institution in Jefferson County. It 
is much more unfortunate that the 
Commonwealth is just now getting 
around to establishing a state uni- 
versity branch, and to considering 
operating a state university in Jef- 
ferson County. 

Every effort should be made to 
enlarge and improve the UK-UL 
community college once it is 
opened. Some form of a public, low- 
cost, four-year university is also nec- 
essary, either in the form of a state- 
affiliated UL or a new state col- 
lege. 

Jefferson County, and its college- 
age citizens, deserves no less. Both 
have been neglected too long. 
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A Lack Of Vietcong Unity 
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By JOSEPH KRAFT 

PARIS— In talking about ** the | 
other side’’ in the Vietnamese 
war, we all tend to lapse into 
the assumption that there is a 
unity stretching from the Viet- 
cong guerrillas in the field 
through Hanoi totheCommunist 
countries and parties around the 
world. 

But, in the course of a trip 
that has put me in touch with 
most of the major elements of 
the other side, I have been struck 
by difference more than unity 
and, most of all, by the broad 
scope left to local option in the 
making of major decisions on 
the war. 

The Vietcong, or National 
Liberation Front, concentrates 
intensely on South Vietnam. Its 
representatives talk of an inde- 
pendent South Vietnam, with 
its own government, parliament 
and constitution. They deny that 
Hanoi could negotiate for the 
South. 

The North Vietnamese also 
concentrate heavily on their own 
problem. For them, the first thing 
that has to be done before any- 
thing else is the cessation of the 
American bombing of Nort h V iet- 
nam, unilaterally and for good. 

They deplore the Sino-Soviet 
split but refuse, in a way that 
smacks almost of nonalignment, 
to choose sides. “We think,’ I 
was told, “that every Communist 
Party has to do what its own 
country requires.” 

The North Vietnamese di- 
rected my attention toward re- 
cent official declarations— an 
editorial in the September issue 
of the theoretical journal Hoc- 
Tap and a statement by the 
party theoretician Le Due Tho 
on the 30th anniversary of the 
Popular Front here in France— 
both of which stressed the 
utility of popular front tactics. 

But why do the North Viet- 
namese suddenly begin laying 
it on thick about something that 
is as much a part of their doc- 
trine as republican government 
is a part of American lore? 

My guess is that Hanoi, per- 
haps against the will of Peking, 
is saying that a settlement in 
Vietnam could come through ne- 



Communists, they seem, for rea- 
sons of internal policy and be- 
cause of the split with Russia, 
to be occupying all available 
positions on the extreme far- 
left. In that vein, they have 
moved beyond the Vietcong and 
Hanoi to say that not even the 
Ceneva accords form a basis 
for settlement. 

But Chinese, unlike the Rus- 
sians, have played their hand in 
Hanoi with great self-effacement 
and subtlety. People who should 
know think that Peking, while 
prepared to help Hanoi in the 
fight if so asked, is also pre- 
pared to go along with any set- 
tlement endorsed by Hanoi. 

As to the Soviet Union, every 
day that the bombing of North 
Vietnam continues, the Russians 
lose a little bit of their claim 
to be a world power on the 
same footing as the United 
States. Moscow, accordingly, is 
obliged to help Hanoi and is 
interested in putting an end to 
the w ar. 

Foreign Affairs 



But when it comes to pro- 
moting a settlement in Vietnam, 
the Russians seem to have next 
to no influence — the less so, since 
Hanoi would probably not want 
to jeopardize relations with Pe- 
king by allowing Moscow to play 
the big role as peacemaker. 

It is a mark of how little 
influence the Russians havethat, 
in order to soften up Hanoi, 
they arranged visits to North 
Vietnam last fall by high-ranking 
delegations from Romania, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia and Po- 
land. For, as w as to be expected, 
the North Vietnamese turned a 
very deaf ear to these clumsy 
efforts. 

The upshot of the complicated 
interplay is to underline anew 
the importance of local factors. 
More than ever, it seems to me, 
the key to a settlement in Viet- 
nam is a government in Saigon 
that is ready to negotiate with 
the other side. 

(C) 1966, 

Publishers Newspaper Syndicate 
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The Walls Come Falling Down 






KATS — That personal ad for a dai 
to the game brought 20 phone cal ■ 

KITTENS — Maybe she got her man. 

WHO NEEDS A COMPUTER wh i; 
a $1.00 personal ad will do’.’ 



By C.L. SULZBERGER 

(c) New York Times News Service 

PARIS — The highly touted 
visit of Soviet Premier Kosygin 
is part of De Gaulle’s policy of 
tumbling down Europe’s walls. 

The general apparently sees 
previous eastern policy as based 
on a “Great Wall of China” 
concept and previous western 
policy as based on the “Walls 
of Jericho’’ concept. By razing 
both, presumably he hopes to 
undermine Berlin’s wall. 

Since 1944 De Gaulle has been 
contemplating a European plan. 
This is the 20th anniversary of 
the Yalta Conference from which 
he feels he was excluded at Roose- 
velt’s insistence. 

It was therefore no accident 
that he chose the precise date 
for a news conference at which 
he started an attempt to undo 
Yalta and to settle Germany’s 
fate specifically without Ameri- 
ca. “France,” he said, “for her 
part believes that (the German 



gotiations between the Vietcong queslion) cannot be reS olved ex 
and the Saigon government lor . , „ , , r .» 

a popular from, absorbing pc- ccp, by E uropo , d 

sons on boll, sides. Bui that. Within six weeks of that new 



of course, means that Hanoi is 
throwing the issue of settlement 
back to the Vietcong. 

With respect to the Chinese 
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See Europe for 
Less than $100 

A sojourn in Europe for less 
than $ 100 (including transpor- 
tation). For the first time in 
travel history you can buy di- 
rectly f rom thcTourWholesaler 
saving you countless dollars. 
Job offers may also be obtain- 
ed with no strings attached. For 
a “do-it-yourself” pamphlet 
with jobs, discount tours and 
applications send $ 1 (for ma- 
terial, handling, air mail) to 
Dept. V., International Travel 
Est., 68 Herrengasse, Vaduz, 
Liechtenstein (Switzerland). 



cept by Europe herself.” 

Within six weeks of that new s 
conference the no. 2 man in 
Moscow’s foreign ministry, Val- 
erian Zorin, was named Am- 
bassador to Paris. Exchanges of 
visits began between French and 
East European officials, culmina- 
ting with the present Kosygin 
trip. France’s diplomatic atti- 
tudes began, after February, to 
diverge markedly from those of 
its NATO allies until, with the 
exception of a refusal to recog- 
nize East Germany or to sign 
the nuclear test ban treaty, they 
came increasingly nearer to Mos- 
cow’s views: on Vietnam, on 
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Germany, on Europe for the 
Europeans. Furthermore, a ser- 
ies of Franco- Soviet accords was 
signed: 

Agreement to adapt French 
color television in East Europe 
TMarch 22, 1965); agreement for 
peaceful cooperation in atomic 
energy (May 4, 1965); new pro- 
tocol on cultural, scientific and 
technical exchanges (May 12, 
1965); creation of a Franco- Soviet 
mixed commission on economic 
cooperation (June 30, 1966); and 
opening of a “hot line ’ between 
the Elysee and Kremlin. 

To these accords were ap- 
pended trade agreements with 
the U.S.S.R. and East Europe. 
All have been negotiated so as 
to terminate in 1970, some being 
for six years, some for five, some 
for four. 

De Caulle conceives bis pol- 
icy as “Detente, Entente and 
Cooperation” between Moscow 
and Paris, permitting the draw- 
ing together of Europe in be- 
tween. The Kosygin visit, which 
will be followed early next year 
by a Brezlmev-Podgorny tour, 
is but the most recent of a 
series. Over the past two years 
there have been more than 40 
such exchanges between French 
and East European ministers. 

De Gaulle’s decided shift 
away from policies of other 
NATO allies shows his renun- 
ciation of the Dulles theory that 
hoped to roll back Communism 
from Eastern Europe, the’ Walls 
of Jericho” policy. De Caulle’ s 
shift also shows his belief that 
Moscow’s "Great Wall of China” 
policy, which would have sealed 
off Eastern Europe, is dead. He 
wishes to stress “secular rela- 



tions” while simply ignoring 
ideological barriers. 

The program to scrap Yalta 
is, however, advancing and De 
Caulle seeks to make use of 
Soviet aspirations wherever they 
coincide with his own. This is 
all consonant with the General’s 
vision 22 years ago. 

He then foresaw that “ Europe 
could find equilibrium and peace 
only by an association among 
Slavs, Germans, Gauls and La- 
tins.” He thought “the unity of 
Europe could be established in 
the form of an association in- 
cluding its people from Ice- 
land to Istanbul, from Gibral- 
tar to the Urals.” And he 
prophesied: “the w ar’s end would 
leave us in force on the conti- 
nent, while America would be 
back in her hemisphere and Eng- 
land on her island.” 

This is the background for 
the splendid fuss over Kosygin, a 
man unheard of even among ex- 
pert Kremlinologists when De 
Gaulle first conceived the policy 
he now pursues. But then, as his 
friend Andre Malraux insists, the 
General is a man of the day be- 
fore yesterday and the day after 
tomorrow. 




STUDY IN 

SOUTHERN FRANCE 

A University year in Aix-en-Provence under 
the auspices of the University of Aix-Mar- 
seille (founded 1409). 

EUROPEAN AREA STUDIES 

FRENCH LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE 

HONORS PROGRAM 

(courses in French University exclusively) 

ART AND ART HISTORY 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
MEDITERRANEAN AREA STUDIES 

Classes in English and French satisfying 
curriculum and credit requirements of over 
280 American Colleges and Universities. 
Students live in French homes. Total costs 
equivalent to those at private universities 
and colleges in the United States. 

“SEMESTER PROGRAM IN AVIGNON” 
“SUMMER PROGRAM 
IN AIX-EN-PROVENCE” 

Write: 

INSTITUTE FOR 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 

(founded 1957) 

2 bis. rue du Bon Pasteur 
AIX EN PROVENCE. FRANCE 
Telephone: France (Code 91) 27.82.39 
or (Code 91) 27.69 01 
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FREE Van Hausen SHIRT 
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Dampier 



Kentucky Basketball Openers: A Time To Test Tradition 



consistent scorer in the preseason 
drills. 

But close behind Tallent is 
firin' Phil Argento, the lone soph- 
omore on the squad. Argento 
isn’t afraid to shoot the ball and 
he has every’ reason not to be. 

He averaged 30.7 last year 
with the frosh and cashed in 
for 48 points not once, but twice, 
and topped that figure by two 
before the campaign was over. 

The spot opposite Riley is the 
biggest question mark of them 
all. First it was Gene Stewart, 
then Tommy Porter, and now it 
looks as though, for Saturday 
at least, the nod will go to Gary 
Gamble. 

At 6-4 Gamble is the tallest 
candidate and probably the 
strongest under the boards. But 
all three have one or a combina- 
tion of good factors in their 
favor or Rupp wouldn’t be so 
undecided in who to go with. 

Virginia, UK’s opponent Sat- 
urday, won their season opener 
Thursday evening by downing 
William and Mary, S(L65. 



seen it once, you’ll look forward 
to seeing it a thousand times. 

Returning starters for the 
Wildcats from last season's wild 
and wooly crowd-pleasers are, 
of course, Pat Riley, Louis Dam- 
pier, and center Thad Jaracz. 

Last season Jaracz was one 
of the biggest surprises in the 
conference. As a high schooler at 
Lexington’s Lafayette, “Bear 
impressed few, if any. 

But the Baron looked and 
Jaracz signed. He finished his 
first varsity season with a 13.2 
scoring average, his big night 
coming against Illinois as he 
hit for 32 points. 

Of the fifteen players named 
to the Associated Press All- 
Aincrica squad at season’s end, 
Jaracz was the only sophomore 
in the pack. Guard Louie Dam- 
pier was also a member of that 
exclusive outfit. Riley was 
honored by Look Magazine. 

On top with Dampier tomor- 
row night will be 6-1 junior 
Bob Tallent from Langley, Ky. 
“Red filled in for graduated 
Tom Kron several times last sea- 
son and has thus far been a 



ing two seasons were all on the 
road. 

So don’t let anyone say there 
isn’t such a thingas“homecourt 
advantage” in basketball. Ken- 
tucky won 34 straight season 
openers from the Baron’s first 
here until the opening contest 
of 1962 when UK w r as stunned 
by Virginia Tech. 

The next three home open- 
ers where all victories and the 
Wildcats will try to stretch the 
string to four Saturday evening 
with Virginia the guest. 

Since 1950, Memorial Coli- 
seum has been the stage for Ken- 
tucky basketball, but winning 
on the home front had been 
going on long before this field- 
house was even thought of. 

From Jan. 4, 1943, to Jan. 



8, 1955, Kentucky was never de- 
feated at home. That’s a decade 
plus two and a long time re- 
gardless of how it’s counted. 

The story has it that op- 
ponents regardless of record, 
used to dread .coming here in 
the first place. 

And why not; 129 consecu- 
tive victories split between the 
old Alumni Gym and the new 
coliseum dragged out over the 
same length of time that it takes 
a kid to get his high school 
diploma. 

Overall since 1943, the Wild- 
cats have lost on their ow n wood 
only 21 times, with five of those 
defeats coming in 1962-63 season. 

A shame, but then, that was 
three seasons ago and a new 
one is just through the turn- 
stiles. 

The new one will have all 
the color of the past with more 
than a touch of tradition. 

And according to tradition, 
the Gats have a pet pattern 
they execute for the first time 
they get the ball in a game. 

Rupp calls the pattern, “Star 
Spangled Banner and No. 6.” 
All this stems from Rupp’s strat- 
egy of running play No. 6, a 
guard-around play, which he 
says will tell immediately if the 
opposition is playing a zone de- 
fense. 

Then, of course, there’s such 
things as the fight song, cheer- 
leaders, and the warm-up drills 
that usually have spectators star- 
ing wide-eyed trying to figure 
out just exactly what it is, and, 
better still, how it goes. 

But it’s all Kentucky; rather, 
it’s all in the tradition of Ken- 
tucky basketball, and if you’ve 



By PHIL STRAW 
Kernel Sports Editor 

The last time Kentucky lost 
at home was when Clyde Lee 
of Vanderbilt was a strapping 
6-10 junior and the Commodores 
were the best basketball team 
in the conference. 

That was on Jan. 5, 1965, 
and the Wildcats fell to the 
eventual SEC champions 97-79 
as Clyde scored nearly half the 
Vandy output. 

It was the worst season Ken- 
tucky has ever experienced since 
Adolph Rupp became head coach 
in 1930, with the ledger show- 
ing only 15 wins against ten de- 
feats by the time it all ended. 

The next seven losses handed 
Kentucky during the remainder 
of that year and for the follow- 
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Please don't 
zlupf Sprite. 

It makes 
plenty of noise 
all by itself. 
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Sprite, you recall, is 
the soft drink that's 
so tart and tingling, 
we just couldn't keep i 
it quiet. I 

Flip its lid and it 1 
really flips. " 

Bubbling, fizzing, 
gurgling, hissing and 
carrying on all over 
the place. 

An almost exces- 
sively lively drink. 

Hence, to zlupf is 
to err. 

What is zlupfing? 
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The Associated Press preseason 
basketball poll found thrccCom- 
monwcalth teams in the top ten. 
UK is currently ranker! third, 
with Louisville in the fifth spot, 
and Western Kentucky eighth. 
But, Western got off to a had 
start in trying to maintain the 

gious position 

hilt dumped the Hilltupp 76- 
70, Thursday in the seas en- 
er for both squads 



Zlupfing is to drinking what 
smacking one's lips is to 
eating. 

It's the staccato buzz you 
make when draining the last few 
deliciously tangy drops of 
Sprite from the bottle with a 
straw. 

Zzzzzlllupf ! 

It's completely uncalled for. 
Frowned upon in polite society. 
And -not appreciated on campus 
either . 

But. If zlupfing Sprite 
is absolutely essential to your 
enjoyment; if a good healthy 
zlupf is your idea of heaven, 
well. . .all right . 

But have a heart. With a 
drink as noisy as Sprite, a 
U U ifi zlupf goes a long, long 
way . 



Master and Doctor 
of Science in 
Nuclear Engineering: 

Financial aid available for En- 
gineering and Science Majors for 
study in Nuclear Engineering. 
Fellowships, traineeships, and re- 
search assistantships available 
For information write: 

Chairman, Department of 
Nuclear Engineering 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 



Students 

25 ® to other 



A new booklet, published by a 
non-profit educational founda- 
tion, tells which career fields lets 
you make the best use of all 
your college training, including 
liberal-arts courses — which 
career field offers 100,000 new 
jobs every year — which career 
field prixiuces more corporation 
presidents than any other— what 
starting salary you can expect. 
Just send this ad with your name 
and address. This 24-page, 
career-guide booklet, “Oppor- 
tunities in Selling,” will be 
mailed to you. No cost or obli- 
gation. Address: Council on Op- 
portumties, 530 Fifth Ave., New 
York 56, N. Y., UK 11-28 



KERNEL CLASSIFIED ADS 
BRING RESULTS 



Acree s Barber Shops 



OLD AND MODERN STYLES 
923’/i S. Lime and 1533 Eastland Pkwy. 
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Kentucky Goes To Local Mental Health Plans 



Continued From Page 1 

Dr. Farabee said that the aim 
of the centers is to provide the 
maximum care for the maximum 
number of people in an area, 
but that the centers will not 
replace existing services, but will 
fill in needed services and will 
coordinate agencies. 

Coordination of existing agen- 
cies will prevent the overlapping 
of services, which wastes man- 
power. Kentucky is “woefully 
short of workers, especially pro- 
fessional people, in the field of 
mental health and mental retar- 
dation, Dr. Farabee said. 

In the past the acute short- 
age of personnel and the lack 
of community support have been 
the main factors preventing de- 
velopment of community health 
programs, he said. 

Although shortage of person- 

Bids High; 
Grille Plan 
Is Delayed 

Plans to remodel the Grille 
over Christmas vacation have 



nel is still a problem, commu- 
nity action has been strong 
enough to bring about the es- 
tablishment of the comprehen- 
sive care centers. 

“There is a very real spirit- 
ual movement in terms of men- 
tal health and retardation care 
in this stale,” Dr. Farabee said. 

Dr. Parks said that when he 
came to Kentucky four months 
ago from the University of Vir- 
ginia, he was “struck by the ex- 
treme concern of the lay people 
here for doing something new.' 
It is wise to have lay citizens' 
boards for the comprehensive 
care centers, he said, since “the 
crucial thing in a staff is that 
it must believe in what has to 
be done.” 

In the past, lack of coordina- 
tion between agencies has hin- 
dered development of mental 
health cartj programs on a com- 
munity level. In some cases one 
family would be found to be 
involved with as many as 14 
agencies. Dr. Farabee said. 

Now, a “spirit of coopera- 
tion” between counties is de- 
veloping, he said, and the care 
centers will save a family from 
having to “knock on 14 doors.” 

In order to reach as many 
people as possible, and to catch 



The centers will also provide 
consulting services to agencies 
which request them. 

A 24-hour emergency service 
which would, for example, in- 
volve suicide prevention, is in 
planning. 

Dr. Parks said that the care 
centers would put emphasis on 
new modes of treatment, and 
that they would use group ther- 
apy extensively. 



There are no restrictions on 
who can apply to the centers 
for care, Dr. Parks said. 

Fees will be decider! on a 
sliding scale, starting at twenty- 
five cents a week for the most 
deprived. When the fee hits the 
ten-dollar mark, the centers will 
try to refer the patient to a 
private source. 

In answer to a question on 



how the comprehensive c are cen- 
ters would affect the role of 
state mental hospitals, Dr Fara- 
bee said he thought that the 
state mental hospitals would de- 
velop more along the line of 
private modern psychological 
hospitals. The state mental hos- 
pital will probably be a place 
for intensive, active treatment, 
and in a sense will be an ex- 
tended care facility, he said. 



Some Dissatisfied Over Tickets 



Continued From Page 1 

“Not a single exception has 
been made to the last provision 
Creech said. 

Those people whose ticket 
orders were cut altogether were 
mailed a letter of explanation 
and had their checks returned. 
Those whose orders were reduced 
had their bills reduced, Creech 
said, and were also mailed a let- 
ter of explanation. 

“After many hours of agoniz- 
ing discussions, we havedecided, 
with sincere regret, that those 
who established priorities for the 
first time during the past two 
seasons cannot enjoy that status 
for the coming year," the let- 
ters stated in part. 



Creech said he was “surprised 
at the small number of people 
who have registered protests” 
about the cuts, but he added, 
“those who have protested let 
us know in loud and clear terms. 

In addition, Creech said, the 
ticket committee ruled that stand- 
ing room will not be sold to the 
public. However, he said the 
University “will allow students 
to stand if they can’t be ac- 
commodated otherwise, within 
the bounds of safety.” 

What the public ticket cuts 
arc likely to mean, Creech agreed, 
is that unless there is some future 
change, there will be no new 
people except faculty, buying 
tickets for basketball games. 



Seats would be limited to stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff and pub- 
lic who have already bought tick- 
ets heretofore. 

There are at least two alter- 
native solutions: Students may be 
given the option of buying speci- 
fic season seats in advance as 
other spectators must do. Con- 
sequently that portion of the stu- 
dent activity fee could be drop- 
ped and only those students who 
chose to go to buy season tick- 
ets could go. 

A split-season option for home 
games could be offered whereby 
students could see only one-half, 
or alternate, games here. The 
same could also hold true for the 
general public, faculty, and staff. 




been halted because contract bids problems early, the centers start 
were higher than University es- would work as close to the peo- 
tiniates pie as P oss *ble. Since clergymen, 

i Vi „ T"si & _ _ a , , v doctors, educators, and family 

James King, Director ot Aux- 7 

. , .... lawyers are the people who see 

* *M^j^ erVlCeS Sai ° f . C problems first, the care centers 
will discuss negotiations with the wiU work closely with them 

State Division of Purchases. | ie sa jd. 

If the University can t nego- j n answer to a question, Dr. 

tiate with the contractor for a p arks saic i that teams of work- 

lower price, we will have to ers have been proposed to move 
start from the beginning and directly into very’ low economic 
reopen bids,” said King. areas to work out there referrals 

Renovation proposals which for people who, for many rea- 
included a large service area, sons- embarrassment, fear, lack 
part of which is to be self- of transportation-will not come 
service, will not be started on to the centers. 

until the end ofthel966-67 school T J> e cl > re centers will handle 
ar the broad gamut ot emotional 

... . .. problems in children and adults. 

Even with the delay the Stu- . .>■ . . , 

, ... The centers will work closely 

dent Center Cafeteria will not w jth various agencies to handle 
be available to meal ticket stu- j UV enile delinquency, mental re- 
dents, putting the entire Student tardation and marital problems. 
Center on a cash basis. T n Heal wit h alcoholism, the 



CLASSIFIED 



LOST 



LOST — Eastern High School Class 
Ring with initials S.A.H. Lost in 
the C. P. building. If found contact 
Shirley. 254-5944 Reward. 30N4t 



FOR SALE— 1904 Jaguar X-KE fast 
back coupe: excellent condition. Call 
266-3045. 29N5t 



FOR SALE— 1963 Austin Healey, ex- 
cellent condition, $1,200. Call 254- 
7619. 2D8t 



Free yourself from shaving's tyranny with the new 
Norelco Tripleheader Speedshaver 35T. It has more 
features than any other shaver on the market. 1 8 rotary 
blades whip away whiskers at 77 miles an hour! And 
so close, we dare to match shaves with a blade. Yet 
comfortable. Rotary blades and very thin Microgroove 
floating heads can't nick or cut. With pop-up trimmer, 
on/off switch, 110/220 volts and coil cord, this new 
Norelco gives you all you need to ban the beard! 



SEWING 



FOR SALE —Assortment of living, 
dining, bedroom furniture; all cheap. 
Also washing machine. $50. — Cal 
252-1028. 2D2I 



ALTERATIONS of dresses, skirts and 
Coats for women. MILDRED COHEN 
255 E. Maxwell. Phone 254-7446. tu-fr 



FOR SALE -Matched white gold wed- 
ding band and 1 3 carat diamond 
engagement ring, tiffany setting. — 
Call 278-3342 after 5 p.m. 2Dlt 



TUTOR 



ARE YOU AFRAID to fail in Span- 
ish? Looking for a Spanish Tutor? 
Call Mrs. Heidelberg. 278-5535, 1 /24 
Traveler Road. 2&6D 



FOR RENT 



FOR RENT — Apartment; 
two-room efficiency. Wall 
air-conditioned and park 
255-2673 or 254-5452. 



TYPED— Manuscripts, stencils, multi- 
lith masters. Daily 6-11 p.m.; Satur- 
day 1-8 p.m. GIVENS. 255-0180. 

M-W-F-tf 



Eyes right for the economically 
priced 'Flip-Top' Speedshaver 20. Two heads 
give you the famous rotary blade shave. 

Easy flip-top cleaning too. 



WALLACE’S BOOK STORE needs 
your used textbooks. Bring them in 
anytime. We pay top prices. We buy 
all used textbooks. ISNtf 



Sundries 



Ho re ICO the fast, close, comfortable electric shave 

© 1 Norik Am e i con Ph.I.ps Company, Inc . 100 East 42nd Street New York. Nc w Yo'*- 10012 



WANTED — Spanish tutor. Prefer 
senior or graduate in Spanish. Ap- 
ply at Apt. D-310, Shawneetown 
after 4 p.m. 28N5t 



Fountain 



HELP WANTED Part time or full 
time secretarial work at one of Lex- 
ington's leading horse farms. Call 
299-6677 in evening. 2D6t 



WILDCATS and KITTENS 
TOO . . . BUY 

NORELCO Shavers 



BEGLEYS 



HALE’S PHARMACY 



PERSONAL 



WAR IS EVIL. Burn draft cards not 
babies. Abolish the ROTC. Teach 
love of enemies. Not hate. 30Ntf 



G.C., would you believe I’m an “in- 
terested older student." Guess who’ll 
be at the Grad Dance? RIGHT! 
Frankie Baby 2Dlt 



MR DAVID BUTLER Apartment and 
G.T.O. sounds great, but in order 
for us to become lavaiiered, what 
conditions does this entail? Who- 
Gabra. 2Dlt 



Across from UK Medical Center 
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Berkeley Students Strike 

Continued From Paf,«* 1 flay to the crowd in the plaza 
Fter a long meeting in the by Mario Savio. Savio, who was 
;nt Union, a committee rep- refused admittance to the uni- 
ting many campus groups versity recently, spoke from the 
appointed hut with spokes- steps of Sproul Hall, where lie 
from off-campus partici- appeared many times two years 
g, ago. 

hits group produced a set of ret l ues L the crowd 

nds. These included a pro- v °ted to support the demands 
that "policemen never he by continuing the strike. Voting 
1 on campus to solve cam- w as by raised hands. No solid 
M>litical problems;’’ that no estimate of those voting could be 
Tsity discipline be taken made in the short time the hands 
st students who partici- were up, but it appeared that 
I in the demonstration and more than half approved. A scat- 
noncampus groups get the tering of opposition votes was 
privileges as government cast, 
ies in placing tables on the One serious problem will come 
us, for the protest leaders in attempt- 

lese demands have been pre- ing to carry the strike beyond 
A to Earl F. Cheit, execu- next week. Final examinations 
dee chancellor of this cam- will begin Dec. 12. for the first 
He has refused to act on term. This is the first year the 

awaiting the return of university has conducted classes 

cellor Roger W. Heyns, who on the quarter system. Failure 
i the East. to appear for examinations would 

le demands were read Thurs- bring failing grades. 



TONIGHT 
SAT. and SUN. 

No. 1 — 7 44 

WHO AND 
WHUNG.. 



Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, 
member of the President’s For- 
eign Intelligence Advisory Board 
and former chairman of thejoint 
Chiefs of Staff, will speak at 
Memorial Coliseum at 8:15 p.m. 
Tuesday, on "Vietnam in Per- 
spective." 

His appearance here will be 
under the auspices of the Cen- 
tral Kentucky Concert and Lec- 
ture Association, and attendance 
will be limited to members of 
the association and students who 
present I.D. cards. 

Gen. Taylor, because of his 
advocacy of the so-called 
"limited war” strategy, resigned 
as chief of staff of the Army 
during the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, and in his best-selling 
book, "The Uncertain Trumpet," 
criticized the Eisenhower defense 
policy of “massive retaliation." 

Gen. Taylor is currently- 
known for his role in Vietnam, 
although he has a long military 
career. An army officer for 37 
years, he led the 101st airborne 
division in it’s jump on Nor- 
mandy and fought in the Nor- 
mandy and fought in the Ko- 
rean War. 

Gen. Taylor also was Super- 
intendent of West Point and a 
commander in Berlin. He be- 
came Army Chief of Staff in 
1955. 

Taylor felt that the United 
States' military strategy needed 
complete reappraisal. He claimed 
"We do not have a balanced, 
flexible defense." 

Oneway the general proposed 
to modernize the army was to 
dissolve the joint chiefs of staff, 
and vest their authority in a 
single commander. Advisory 
power would be held by a “Su- 
preme Military Council" made 
up of four-star officers from each 
branch of the armed forces. 

However, the general was 
called out of retirement July, 
1961, and became military ad- 
visor to President Kennedy. 

This new job caused Gen. 
Taylor’s previously rebuked 
ideas to "take on new impor- 
tance. They could emerge as 



MAXWELL TAYLOR 

major changes in this country 's 
strategy of defense." 

Taylor set up a personal staff 
of a chief of staff and four aides, 
representing the three branches 
of the armed forces and civilians. 
He also worker! out a "Little 
National Security Council's, and 
began to build up the military 
establishment. 

On Aug. 9, 1962, Taylor was 
appointed chairman of thejoint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Gen. Taylor again charged 
title in 1964 when he became 
Ambassador to South Vietnam. 
Time Magazine claims Taylor 
was the "major architect of pres- 
ent United States policies in 
S.E. Asia." 

However, as before, Taylor’s 
ideas were rejecter!. Premier 
Khahn of Vietnam disliked Tay- 
lor; the Buddhists planned a 
flaming suicide during Anti- 
Taylor demonstrations. 

Taylor’s retirement in 1965 
caused some people to say Tay- 
lor was at odds with the White 
House over the war. However, 
he said he had only agreed to 
take the post for one year. 



Jj/oLL 
That TooK 
TheTonw 



For a delightful, relaxing, corefree weekend, a 
pleasant evening, or when parents and guests 
come to Lexington, visit the Imperial House, 
-Lexington's most elegant motel where gourmet 
foods, wines, and fine service prevail. Entertain- 
ment and dancing nightly for your pleasure. Our 
.ABN rooms arc spacious, elcgontly oppomted and 
| mMT supremely comfortable. 

STANLEY DEMOS. Manager 

Imperial JJouse of Lexington, Xy 

WAUER AVENUE «* HARRODSBURG ROAD 

•*•••• ........ . ... ..... .. * :5 ' 



The Department of Theatre Arts Presents 
TENNESSEE WILLIAMS / 

The Glass Menagerie 

NOV. 30 - DEC. 1, 2, 3, 4 



vim US! 



241 SOUTHLAND Dr. 277 8121 



FOR SPINE-TINGLING FUN, 
MAKE PLANS TO SEE 

"DESIGN FOR 
MURDER" 

Presented by 

Lexington's 
STUDIO PLAYERS 

DEC. 2, 3, 8, 9, 10 — 8:30 p.m. 
BELL COURT CARRIAGE HOUSE 
Reservations: 299-7878 



Featuring . . . 

Patricia Carmichael 

252-2200, Extension 241 1 
Curtain: 8:30 p.m. THE GUIGNOL THEATRE 



starring 

ELSA MARTINELLI 
ANTONELIA LUALOI 



Starts 7:30 — Adm. $1.25 



2nd 

HILARIOUS WEEK! 



A Swingiri Fun-Romp That Fractures The Frontier ! 

HSSin * Delon 



Half Hip-Shooter 
Half Hip-Chaser! 



Brave 
k Half 
LChiekenl 



Texas 
Across 
tHe River 



Half N — 

, Blue Blood 
k Half 

1 Hut Blood ! 



DEADLY... DANGEROUS 
THE GAME IS... 

BLINDFOLD! 



PLUS 



Feature Times: 
105, 3 15, 5:25, 
7 30, 9 40 



Electric 

In-Car 

Heaters 



ROCK HUDSON CUUDIA CMDINME 
BLINDFOLD' ■ 



CoSiamnqUAArmULL UUUI\ll\IUr\ 

GtORGE TVNE LDDIE RYDER Screenplay by BOORMAN PANAMA LARRY GdBART and Pt TER BARNLS 

Story by NOWMAN PANAMA V WHVIN MTANn P< luted a"d Ore led by N0PMAN PANAMA ■■ 

TECHNICOLOR • FROM WARNER BROS. Oil 







